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* HEADLINE NEWS 


WEEKLY REVIEW OF NATIONAL AND WORLD EVENTS 





Vichy Laws Abolished 
By General Glraud 


General Henri Giraud, High Com- 
missioner of French North Africa, 
has taken several steps toward end- 
ing the remains of Vichy rule. In a 
speech at Algiers, General Giraud 
made these important statements: 

1. All laws passed by the Vichy 
Government are abolished in French 
North Africa. The laws of racial dis- 
crimination against Jews are abol- 
ished. These laws were passed by 
the Vichy Government in agreement 
with the Nazi doctrine of 
hatred. 

2. The municipal assemblies, with 
members elected by the people, will 
be set up again for local government 
in North Africa. These democratic 
assemblies had been wiped out by 
Vichy. 

8. After the war, 


race 


the people of 


France will choose their new gov- 
ernment according to the laws of the 
French Republic. 

4. General Giraud offered to co- 
operate fully with General Charles 
de Gaulle, Fighting French leader. 





French Guerrillas 
Fight Axis in Alps 


High in the crags and snow fields | 


of the Alps, a French guerrilla* army 
is fighting the Germans, Italians, and 
the Gardes Mobiles* of the Vichy 
Government. 

The guerrilla army is composed of 
Frenchmen who have escaped from 
the Nazi-controlled cities and made 
their way to the mountains. In re- 
cent weeks, the Nazis and Vichy 
officials have been rounding up 





thousands of Frenchmen, and send- | 


ing them to work in German fac- 


tories. In order to avoid working for 


the Axis, many Frenchmen fled from | 


their homes to join the guerrillas. 

The guerrilla army is organized 
under the command of the Secret 
Five Committee. It is supplied with 
ammunition by United Nations 
planes. 

The Fighting French appealed to 
the Vichy Gardes Mobiles: “Are 
you going to capture these French 
guerrillas — you who wear French 
uniforms? Don’t fight them, but join 
them with your hearts and arms!” 





Press Association 


Seaman Second Class Richard Hall, U. $. Coast Guard, and specially trained 
wear dog, ready to welcome (!) any spy who tries to land on West Coast. 
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istian Science Monitor 


On the Seow Front 





Senate Passes Bill 
To Defer Farmers 


The Senate pe assed the Bankhead- 
Johnson Bill, by a vote of 50—24. 
The purpose of this bill is to help 


| solve our food problem, by exempt- 


ing* farmers and farm workers from 
the draft. 

Before the bill can become a law, 
it must be passed by the House of 
Representatives and signed by the 
Somewhere along this 


” it is possible that the bill 


“journey, 


| may be killed. Army and Navy lead- 


ers are opposed to it. They fear that 
there will not be enough men for 
the armed forces, if all the farmers 
are exempted. 

The bill provides for deferring all 
men who are engaged full-time in 
producing “or harvesting essential 
crops. If a farm worker should leave 
his job, his deferment would end. 

The manpower shortage on U. S. 


| farms is one cause of our food prob- 


lems. Many cattle have been slaugh- 
tered because there are not enough 
farm hands to take care of them. 
Some farmers have been unable to 
plant large crops of vital foods, such 
as peas and beans. 

*® See Vocabulary Drill on Page 8. 
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Russian Front: 
Two Offensives 


“Remember! On your firmness de- 
pends our own offensive. Your duty 
is to hold your ground. This is the 
order of Commander - in - Chief 
Stalin.” 

Last week the Russian armies of 
the Donets region obeyed this spe- 
cial order, in some of the fiercest 
fighting of the long winter campaign. 

After retreating from Kharkov, the 
railway hub*® of southern Russia, 








Fe ae —~ a 
the Russians made a stand along the | 2% 


Donets River (see map in March 15 
Jr. Scholl, 


Donets. Junkers dive bombers roared 
down on the Russian troops, while 


Stormovik dive bombers blasted the 


German forces. 


TOWARD SMOLENSK 


While fighting to halt this Nazi 
offensive in the south, 


p. 3). The Nazis threw | 
powerful armored forces into the | 
battle, in their attempt to cross the | 


the Russians | 


pushed ahead with their own offen- | 74 


sive farther north. It was an unusual | 


military situation—both sides carry- 
ing on offensives at the same time, 
on different parts of the front. 


The Russian offensive was aimed | 
at Smolensk, the greatest Nazi base | 


in all Russia. Smolensk is on the 
Napoleon Road,” 230 miles west of 
Moscow. It was along this route that 
Napoleon Bonaparte invaded Russia 
in 1812—and retreated in disaster a 
few months later. 

The Red Army troops advanced 
from recaptured Rzhev and Vyazma 
toward Smolensk. They crossed the 
Dneiper River, and broke into the 
heavy German fortifications before 
Smolensk. 

Meanwhile, spring was coming 
along the Russian front. The winter 
had been mild—for a Russian winter 
—but the people suffered more than 
in previous years. There was a se- 
vere shortage of coal, electricity, 
and gas, In Moscow, wood-burning 
stoves were used for heating, light- 
ing, and cooking. Hundreds of 
emergency stovepipes are seen jut- 
ting from the windows of apartment 


buildings. 
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On map of Tunisia, yellow shows area held last week by Axis forces. 





Tunisian Front: Yanks, British Advance 


The Yanks in Tunisia recaptured 
Gafsa, a desert oasis of military im- 
portance. Gafsa is north of the salt 
marshes of Lake Djerid (see map). 
It is the junction of several roads, 
and is near a railroad leading to the 
coast. 

The Italian garrison 
Cafsa without firing a shot. They 
wrecked the fort and looted Arab 
mud houses before they left. 

The Americans have a new com- 
bat commander—Lieutenant General 
George S. Patton Jr. He is a tough 
tank expert, who wears two six- 
shooters at his hips. 

The Yanks then captured Sened, 


fled from | 





and advanced toward the coastal 
towns of Sfax and Gabes. Their pur- 
pose was to drive a wedge to the 
sea, and thus cut the Axis forces in 
two. 

Mareth Line. Meanwhile, General 
Montgomery's British 8th Army 
launched their main offensive against 
the Mareth Line from the east. They 
attacked at the northern end of the 
line, near the seacoast. 

“The enemy is caught like a rat in 
a trap,” said General Montgomery. 
By this he meant that the Axis forces 
would be caught between Americans 
advancing from the west and British 
advancing from the east. 
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ISLA 
of the 
PACTELE 


()" EAN geography is island geog- 


raphy. In Theme Articles of the 
past few issues, we 
of the 
corner of 


have dis- 
islands in the 

the world’s 
greatest ocegn—the Pacific. Now we 
shall take a bird's-eye look at the 
other important islands scattered 
across the 68-million square miles of 
the Pacific. 

JAPANESE BASES 


Japan’s island bases in the West- 
ern Pacific include the Bonin Is- 
lands, the Caroline Islands, the Mar- 
shall Islands, and other nearby 
groups (locate islands on the map on 
p. 5). Most of these islands were 
given to a as mandates after 
World War I. They protect Japan 
against aol, from United Nations 
bases below the equator; and they 
also serve as stepping-stones for Jap- 
attacks throughout the Pacific. 


cussed some 


southwest 


anese 

















> ete 
CA Y: 


Internationa 


“What's that big bird?’ Two goonies watch as an Army Liberator bomber 


skims in at a mid-Pacific base. 


There are more than 1,400 of these 
Japanese-mandated islands and reefs. 
They all have radio towers, and 
many of them are naval, submarine, 
and air bases. 

The island of Yap in the Carolines 
was a key naval base for the Jap- 
anese campaign against the Philip- 
pines last year. Yap has been called 
“Japan’s Singapore.” It is the head- 
quarters of the “South Seas Govern- 
ment” which the Japanese have set 
up. 

Yap’s name means “The Land.” 
The natives have a strange kind of 


Press Assn. 


Fiji Islanders have new reading matter, since the Yanks have come! Photo 
shows Fijis reading Yank, the magazine published by U. S. fighting men. 


Goonies are found on most Pacific isles. 


slavery, in which all the people are 
slaves of 12 local kings. 

Saipan, another key Japanese 
base, has always been forbidden to 
non-Japanese visitors. Huge urns are 
found on Saipan that are relics of 
a mysterious race that lived thou- 
sands of years ago. 

Truk is the most important of all 
Japan’s Pacific bases. It has a fine 
harbor, which is completely ringed 
by protecting coral reefs—makin 
it the hardest-to-get-at naval — 
air base in the world. 

Ponape in the Carolines has six 
excellent harbors, guarded by forti- 
fied mountains. It was the head- 
quarters of the Spaniards during 
their rule of the Pacific. 

The Marshall Islands were named 
for Captain Marshall, a British ex- 
plorer who discovered them. They 
are volcanic isles whose coral reefs 
have been worn away to make deep, 
calm lagoons. It was probably from 
these islands that the Japanese 
launched their treacherous attack on 
Pearl Harbor. 


JAPANESE-CONTROLLED ISLANDS 
The U. S. island of Guam lies in 


the midst of a hornet’s nest of Jap- 
anese islands. Before Pearl Harbor, 
Guam could have been made into 
a powerful base against the Japan- 
ese. But it was not ‘properly fortified 
because many Congressmen did not 
want to offend Japan. 

Thus when war came, Guam could 
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SIBERIA: 


> 


AUSTRALIA 


‘ast. 


? ot, 


Map shows the blue Pacific and its islands. White line divides Jap-held 


not be held against the enemy who 
attacked from all sides. The Jap- 
anese swarmed over Guam—but we 
shall some day free it! 

On Dec. 8, 1941, the bugle blared 
“General Quarters” on the U. S. air- 
way station of Wake Island. The 
bugle’s call announced the Japanese 
attack, The U. S. Marines defied the 
enemy with the challenge: “Come 
and get us!” 


For 12 days the heroic Marines 
fought off one Japanese naval force 
after another, sinking seven warships 
and shooting down five bombers. 
On Dec. 20 the Japanese finally 
landed, and Major Devereux wired: 
“The issue is in doubt.” That was the 
island’s last message. 

The British Gilbert Islands have 
fallen to the Japanese, and are used 
as bases for attacks on our shipping 


Map by H. C. Detje. Copyright 1943 by Field Publications, 


area and that of United Nations. 


to Australia. But the Japanese on 
these islands have reason to be un- 
easy. For on Aug. 17, 1942, a com- 
mando force of U. S. Marines landed 
on one of the Gilberts, carried out 
a destructive raid, and withdrew into 
the night. 

These commandos are Carlson’s 
Raiders, trained and led by Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Evans F. Carlson 


(Concluded on next page) 
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Islands of the Pacific 


(Concluded from page 5) 


and Major James Roosevelt, son of 
the President. They are heavil 
armed and trained for surprise “he | 
ings in rubber boats. 

The vigorous and daring natives 
of the Gilberts aided our com- 
mandos. These natives are excellent 
sailors. One of the greatest Gil- 
bertese navigators sailed to the west 
coast of America in the 13th cen- 
tury! 
NEW ZEALAND 

New Zealand is an isolated* Brit- 
ish Dominion, 1,200 miles away from 
her nearest large neighbor, Australia. 
Her area is twice that of New York 
State, but her population is only 
1,640,901. 

Lonely though she is, New Zea- 
land is up and coming. She sets an 
example for all people who are dis- 
cussing a “Beveridge Plan” after the 
war (see March 29 Jr. Schol., p. 2). 
There are free dental clinics for 
young children, health camps for 
sick children, free general medical 
care, government life insurance and 
fire insurance, and there is a plan 
to finance a house for every soldier 
after the war. 

Until Pearl Harbor, New Zealand's 
way of life was based on cattle and 
sheep raising. She exported butter, 
cheese, and meat to Britain. Now 
New Zealand is trying to become 
industrial, as well as agricultural. 

Most of Samoa is a New Zealand 
mandate. The United States, how- 
ever, owns the vital air and naval 
base of Pago Pago, which was a 
whaling station in the old days. 

The Fiji Islands, near Samoa, are 
a British colony. These 250 islands 
produce gold and vast supplies of 
sugar. The bushy-haired natives are 
a charming frie ndly people, but not 
very energe tic. Most of the work on 
the sugar plantations is done by im- 
migrants from the East Indies. 

o. troops arrived in the Fiji 
Islands on Oct. 12. 1942. 


FREE FRENCH ISLANDS 


New Caledonia (see front cover) 
was discovered in 1774 by Captain 
James Cook. The island’s beautiful 
mountains reminded him of Scot- 
land. (Caledonia was the Latin name 
for Scotland.) 

New Caledonia lies on the supply 
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Boy Scouts of Honolulu, Hawaii, sing the “Star Spangled Banner.” These 
scouts were honored for their brave work during bombing of Pearl Harbor. 


line from the United States to Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand. If the is- 
land had remained under Vichy 
French control, it might have fallen 
into Japanese hands. Fortunately, 
the New Caledonians supported the 
Fighting French. The governor and 
some army officers were pro-Vichy, 
but they were soon forced to leave. 
General Thierry d’Argenlieu of the 
Fighting French took control. 

In cooperation with the Fighting 
French, U. S. troops landed at New 
Caledonia on April 25, 1942. Since 
then, our planes and warships have 
been operating from the island. The 
first American troops which landed 
on Guadalcanal were assembled at 
New Caledonia. 

Our air base for the campaign 
against the Solomons was at Espiritu 
Santo in the New Hebrides Islands. 
This airfield was hacked out of the 
jungle by 152 Marines, working at 
top speed. 

The New Hebrides are wild, 
jungle islands, inhabited by canni- 
bals called the Big Mambas. In the 
Mamba villages the streets are all 
boxed in by high bamboo fences, 
with only a small hole leading from 
one street to another. 


UNCLE SAM’‘S ISLANDS 
In August 1941, U. S. sailors ran 
up the Stars and Stripes on a tiny 
island ringed with coral reefs. This 
island was Midway, scene of a new 
naval base. 


*See Vocabulary Drill on Page 8 


The Japanese tried hard to get 
Midway, but Old Glory still flies 
there. In the Battle of Midway, U. S. 
forces met a great Japanese fleet, 
and drove it back—what was left of 
it. The Japanese lost four aircraft 
carriers, two cruisers, three trans- 
ports, three destroyers, and 275 
planes. We lost the carrier Yorktown, 
a destroyer, and a heroic squadron 
of carrier planes which fought until 
it ran out of gasoline. 

Howland, Baker, Palmyra, and 
Johnston are tiny specks of coral and 
sand in the broad ocean. Before the 
war, these islets were weather sta- 
tions and stops for the Pacific clip- 
pers. Today, they are vital air bases 
guarding Hawaii. 

Our main Pacific base is Pearl 
Harbor, on the island of Oahu in 
the Hawaiians. Here the Japanese 
plunged the Pacific and the Western 
Hemisphere into” war, by their 
treacherous attack on “the day that 
will live in infamy”’—Dec. 7, 1941. 

Hawaii will not let the enemy 
catch it unawares again. It no longer 
looks like a “tourists’ paradise.” In- 
stead, preparations for war are seen 
on every hand. 

Hawaii's main problem at the 
present time is one of supply. The 
islands have been dependent on the 
United States for food, clothing, and 
tools. Now, almost the only_ ships 
sailing Hawaii's waters are warships. 
This means a shortage of supplies. 

(Next Week: Chile and Argentina) 
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TEXT BY FRANK LATHAM DRAWN BY FRANK RONAN 
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J ANE ADD AMS (1860-1935) If POOR HEALTH FORCED JANE ADDAMS TO STOP HER MEDICAL 
STUDIES, AND SHE WENT ABROAD 70 TRAVEL.. IN LONDONS EAST 
Chicago’s “Good Neighbor” END $LUM$ a SAW CONDITIONS THAT ROUSED HER TO ACTION. 
ee ADDAMS was the daughter of Senator fees 100 otf 
John Addams, wealthiest citizen of Cedar- ASS iE 


ville, Illinois, and a friend of Lincoln. She gave 
her life to the service of people less fortunate 
than herself and made Americans aware of 
their obligations to the poor. 

At 29, Jane Addams founded Hull House to 
assist poor people in the slums, and in two 
years she was called the “greatest woman in 
Chicago.” 

She fought for years for factory reforms 
and good government, and expanded Hull 











House to a settlement of 13 buildings. —— : 
Hull House stands today in Chicago asa WA4>* \ = HT LS75 
monument to Jane Addams’ courage, ability, 





and love of humanity. @ AT FIRST THE NEIGHBORS WERE HOSTILE AND SUSPICIOUS, THEN 
CURIOUS, AND FINALLY EAGER 70 STUDY AND PLAY AT HULL HOUSE. 
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@ iN 1889, JANE ADDAMS AND HER FRIEND, ELLEN 
STARR, BEGAN TO SEARCH THROUGH THE SLUMS OF 
CHICAGO FOR A HOUSE TO USE AS THEIR HEADQUARTERS, 
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ALWAYS BE COUNTED ON TO HELP 


THE PEOPLE AROUND HUiL HOUSE. THEY BERMANN 
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Test your ‘Knowledge for Victory!’’ These questions are based on articles in this issue of 
Junior Scholastic. Perfect score is 100. What’s your VQ? Answers appear in Teachers Edition. 
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1 HEADLINE NEWS 


Fill in each blank with the correct name. 
points each, Total, 30. 

1. General ___. announced that all Vichy laws 
were abolished in French North Africa. 

2. The Russian offensive west of Moscow was aimed 
at the city of . greatest Nazi base in all Russia. 

3. After retreating from Kharkov, 
in the south made 

1. In Tunisia, the 
desert oasis, 


Score’ 6 


the Russian forces 
a stand along the _ River. 
Yanks recaptured —————, a 
as the Italian garrison fled without firing 
a shot, 

5. The Yanks’ new combat commander in this Tuni- 
sian drive was the tank expert, Lieutenant General 
George S. ___. 


My score 


2 PACIFIC ISLANDS 


In the 
islands. 


lefthand column are six names of Pacific 
In the righthand column are descriptions of 
these islands. Match each description with the correct 
island. Score 5 points each. Total, 30. 
1, _ Yap . British dominion, twice as 
large as New York State. 
. Group of islands in which 
Pearl Harbor is situated. 
). Japan’s best Pacific naval base. 
. Free French island named for 
the Latin name of Scotl: ind, 
. Headquarters of Japan’s 
“South Seas Government”; 
name means “The Land.” 
Island that Congress would 
not fortify for fear of offend- 
ing Japan. 


— Truk 

3. __ Guam 
___. New Zealand 
. — New Caledonia ¢ 


Hawaii 


My score 


3 JANE ADDAMS 


One ending to each of the following sentences is 
incorrect. Cross out the wrong ending. Score 5 points 
each. Total. 20. 

Jane Addams’ father was a (a) United States 
Senator; (b) President of the United States; (c) friend 
of Abraham Lincoln. 


2. Jane Addams (a) made up her mind to assist the 
poor when she saw the slums in London; (b) was called 
the “greatest woman in Chicago”; (c) named her house 


for her friend, Cordell Hull. 
8. Among her achievements were (a) expanding Hull 
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House into a settlement of 13 buildings; (b) fighting for 
factory reforms and good government; (c) writing the 


biography of John Quincy Adams. 


4. The people who came to Hull House for help 
were (a) compelled by the Government to come; (b) 
at first hostile and suspicious; (c) finally eager to visit 
Hull House. 


My score 


“A\R WOMEN WITH WINGS 


Select the right ending to each of the following state- 
ments. Score 5 points each. Total, 20. 

Napoleon's Chief of Air Service was (a) Charlotte 
Corday; (b) Madeleine Sophie Blanchard; (c) Marie 
Antoinette. 

The title “First Woman Aviator of America” was 
given to (a) Amelia Earhart; (b) Bessica Raiche; (c) 
Anne Lindbergh. 

3. Jacqueline Cochran achieved fame as (a) com- 
mander of the WAFS; (b) holder of the international 
Ry record for 2,000 kilometers; (c) an instructor in 

ie RAF. 

4. The WAFS fly planes (a) in civil passenger 
service; (b) from bases to the fighting fronts; (c) from 
factories to Army airfields. 

My score 


My total score VQ 


NAMES & PLACES IN THE NEWS 


aviatrix (ay-vee-AY-tricks). A woman aviator. 

exempt ie. ager nil To release, or excuse, from 
some duty which others must perform. 

Gardes Mobiles (gard mo-BEEL). Police force of 
the French national government, formerly mounted on 
horseback, now motorized. 

guerrilla (ger-RILL-a). One who fights as a member 
of a self-organized band, usually in the rear of the 
enemy's army. Spanish word meaning “a little war.” 

hub. The central part of a wheel, from which the 
spokes radiate. A railway hub is the junction from 
which railroads radiate in many directions. 

isolated (EYE-so-lay-ted or ISS-o-lay-ted). Set apart 
by itself; separated from others. 

kilometer (KILL-o-me-tur or kih-LAHM-ih-tur), 
Measure of distance used in Europe. A kilometer is 
1,000 meters, or approximately % of a mile. 

Bonin—bo-NEEN. Saipan—sigh-PAHN 

Ponape—PO-nah-pay. 

Thierry d’Argenlieu—tyeh-REE dar-zhahn-LYUH. 
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OF JUNIOR S9CHOLASTIS 


INTEGRATE KNOWLEDGE - 
OF PACIFIC ISLANDS 


This week’s Theme Article (pp. 4, 5, 6) will help to 
integrate the information your pupils already have about 
the islands of the Pacific. War headlines have brought the 
island groups into the consciousness of all Americans— 
although not always with the knowledge of precisely where 
they are. And even before the war, the islands were attract- 
ing much attention in travel articles, books, and motion 
pictures. 

Your pupils will be interested in reading of the idyllic 
life and customs of the Pacific peoples who lived in a sort 
of Garden of Eden. Food was so abundant that work was 
unnecessary; fighting was more often an exhibition of 
athletic skill than an impulse to destroy or master. 

It was not until the islands were visited, about 1825, by 
traders in quest of copra, pearls, sandalwood, and tortoise- 
shell, by whalers and sealers, that disease became known 
in the islands. The natives, who had been healthy for 
thousands of years, were gradually decimated by waves of 
tuberculosis, smallpox, atts that arrived in the wake 
of trading vessels. 


SUPPLEMENTARY SOURCES 


For an account of island life in fiction, you might read 
to your pupils passages from Herman Melville’s Typee or 
Omoo. The former is a narrative of the author’s enforced 
sojourn in the Marquesas, while the latter is set in Tahiti. 
These are the forerunners of all South Sea romances. 

Wake. The most dramatic source material about Wake 
is available in the motion picture, Wake Island. Ask pupils 
who have seen the film to disguss it. 

Hawaii. More than 150,000 Japanese and persons of 
Japanese origin live in the U. S. Territory of Hawaii. An 
article entitled “Japan-in-Hawaii,” by Ben Henderson, in 
the July 1942 issue of Survey Graphic, gives a picture of 
the Japanese adjusting themselves to the war. The thesis of 
the article is that the older generation clings to Japanese 
traditions and education, but the younger people are finding 
and liking the American way. 

New Caledonia. A valuable teaching aid in connection 
with this island is “War Awakened New Caledonia,” by 
Enzo de Gatelet, in the July 1942 issue of National Geo- 
graphic. The article gives a picture of the richness and color 
of New Caledonia. 


Classroom Projects 

L. Construct a small-scale model of the Pacific and its 
islands, following the map on p. 5. Color each group of 
islands according to the nation which controls it. 

2. Arrange a wall exhibit of paintings and photographs 
depicting South Sea life. 


Discussion Questions 

1. Using the Pacific islands as an example, show how 
climate ra See Bs living conditions and character. 

2. What is the chief importance of the Pacific islands in 
the war? 

8. Which of these islands would you prefer to visit? Give 
reasons for your answer. 


“Fact Questions 


1. When did Japan get possession of the mandated 
islands? 
2. What nation controls the island of Truk? 


3. Why was Guam not heavily fortified before the war? 

4. What nation now controls Wake Island? 

5. What force of men is commanded by Lieutenant Colo- 
nel Evans F. Carlson and Major James Roosevelt? 

6. Where was Major Devereux in command? 

7. For what nation was New Caledonia named? 

8. In what battle did we lose the Yorktown? 

9. Why is Hawaii short of supplies? 

10. What kind of men are the Big Mambas? 


NEXT WEEK—Our Southernmost Neighbors, Chile and 
Argentina. In connection with Pan-American Day, April 14, 
this Theme Article will begin our study of Latin America. 


HEADLINE NEWS—pp. 2, 3 


“In addition to waging the war, should the Allies start 
talking and preparing now for the kind of péace we want 
after the war, or should we think and plan only for winning 
the war, letting peace plans wait?” 

This question was put to a cross section of the public 
by Denver University’s National Opinion Research Center. 
The results were: prepare now, 59 per cent; wait, 39 per 
cent; no opinion, 2 per cent. 

This is a vital question for discussion by your class. (It 
might be well to state it more simply than it is above.) Peg 
the discussion on General Giraud’s announcement of reforms 
in French North Africa. Point out to your class that the 
repeal of the Vichy laws is really the beginning of post-war 
action. Each of General Giraud’s announced reforms should 
be discussed, to make sure that pupils understand it. 


Note—While repealing the Vichy anti-Semitic laws, Gen- 
eral Giraud also announced that the Cremieux decree of 
1870 was repealed. Under the Cremieux decree, Jews who 
were natives of North Africa automatically became French 
citizens. Arabs, however, did not become French citizens ~ 
unless they fulfilled certain requirements. 

The decree was originally promulgated as a reward to 
the Jewish population of North Africa for loyal service in 
the Franco-Prussian War. 

The effect of this step of General Giraud’s was to dis- 
enfranchise hundreds of thousands of North African Jews, 
who had been French citizens under the Republic. The 
editors felt that this question was too complicated to take 
up in the limited space of our Headline News pages. 


Discussion Questions 


1. What is the effect on, our fighting spirit of General 
Giraud’s reforms in North Africa? How do the people of 
Frafice feel about this news, in your opinion? 

2. What is the value of the warfare being carried on by 
the French guerrillas? 

3. Are you in favor of the bill to exempt farm workers 
trom the draft? Give reasons for your answer. 

4, Can you think of any other way to overcome the farm 
labor shortage? 

5. What did General Montgomery mean when he said: 
“The enemy (in Tunisia) is caught like a rat in a trap”? 


Fact Questions 
1. At what great Nazi base is the Russian offensive aimed? 
2. In what kirfd of country are the French guerrillas 
fighting? 
3. What does the Bankhead-Johnson Bill provide for? 
4. Why did Army and Navy leaders oppose the Bankhead 
Johnson Bill? 
5. In what country is Gafsa? 
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BUILDERS OF AMERICA—p. 7 


Two of our features this week—Builders of America and 
Aviation—deal with the achievements of American women. 
Ask your class to list outstanding women in other fields of 
endeavor—literature, government, science, etc. 


Suggested readings: 

Jane Addams of Hull House, a biography by Winifred 
Wise. 

Twenty Years at Hull House, by Jane Addams. 
Discussion Questions 


1. How does a settlement like Hull House make for better 
citizens? 


2. What is meant by “helping people to help themselves?” 
3. What does the incident of the visit of the King and 
Queen show about Jane Addams’ character? 
Fact Questions 


1. What famous President was a triend of Jane Addams’ 
father? 


2. In what city is Hull House? 


AVIATION—p. 14 


Discussion Questions 

1. (For girls only) Would you rather be a member of 
the WAAC, WAVES, or WAFS? 

2. Should women be permitted to volunteer for combat 
flying? 
Fact Questions 

l. In what ocean was Amelia Earhart lost? 

2. What type of aircraft did Aida de Costa fly? 

3. What is the duty of the WAFS? 

4. Who is Mrs. Nancy Harkness Love? 


BIB AND TUCK—pp. 10, 11 


Suggestions for the Class 

1. Have pupils draw up a list of ways in which they can 
help the community's war effort. 

2. Hold a classroom discussion of Victory Gardens. Let 
pupils discuss the crops that are most needed, those which 
grow best in your area, those suited to different soils, plant- 
ing times, etc. Such a discussion might help to stimulate the 
planting of Victory Gardens in your community. 


Discussion Questions 

1. What jobs could a “task force” of pupils perform in 
your community? 

2. How does the rationing of canned foods affect the 
need for Victory Gardens? 
Fact Questions 

1. What is a task force? 

2. Name one of the tasks that Bib and Tuck tound to 
perform in their neighborhood. 





AMERICAN AIRLINES REPRINT 


Thousands of copies of American Airlines’ famous AIR 
MAP have been sent to school officials and teachers; many 
more thousands to pupils. The WAR-THINKING advertise- 
ment which appeared in our March 22-27 issue is another 
step in American Airlines’ series presenting new, simple 
conceptions of the Air Age. These two companion posters 
should be displayed side by side in every classroom. Ask 
for as many copies of WAR-THINKING as will be used . . . 
and if you didn’t get the AIR MAP, ask for it, too. They're 
FREE. Write to William Russell, Junior Scholastic, 220 E. 
42nd St., New York. N. Y 





New Books for Pupils 


OOKS are burned in Germany because Adolf Hitler 

knows that free reading leads to free thinking, and 
there is no place for free thinking in the Nazi New Order. 
But the teachers of America’s youth recognize books as 
the weapons of progress, truth, inspiration and freedom. 

It is in the teacher's power to recommend and advise, and 
thus guide the reading of pupils through the wide and 
varied fields of current young people’s literature. The editors 
of Junior Scholastic feel it a privilege to offer help in this 
task by printing from time to time, in this column, brief 
reviews of new books for childen. These books will include 
not only those which are primarily entertaining, but also 
those which give —_ instruction in vocational training, 
character-building, living conditions, history, geography, etc. 


YOUR CAREER IN TRANSPORTATION. By Norman V. 
Carlisle. (E. P. Dutton), $2. A valuable vocational guide 
for young people interested in a satisfying career in 
modern transportation. The book not only paints an in- 
spiring picture of the future of transportation, but also 
takes the reader behind the scenes to show how great 
transportation organizations function. 


MYSTERY OF THE MAHTEB. By Alice Alison Lide and 
Margaret Alison Johansen. (Longmans, Green). $2.25. 
Thirteenth-century Ethiopia—the Land of the Burnt-Face 
People—provides a picturesque and little-known back- 
ground for this story of a boy who freed his people. 


THE LITTLE GIANT. By Jeannette Covert Nolan. (Mess- 
ner). $2.50. Extremely readable biography of Stephen 
Arnold Douglas, considered by many of his contempo- 
raries to be the greatest statesman of the period. The 
rivaly between Douglas and Lincoln—the only man 
Douglas feared—highlights the story. 


THE FALCON OF ERIC THE RED. By Catherine Cate 
Ceblentz. (Longmans, Green). $2.25. America’s first 
white pioneers came long before the days of the Pilgrims, 
and they called the new land Vineland. Fictional char- 
acters, like Jon and his white falcon, assume equal credi- 
bility with historical characters like Eric the Red and 
Leif the Lucky 


SOLDIER DOCTOR. By Clara Ingram Judson. (Scrib- 
ner’s). $1.60. The life and times of William Gorgas, who 
wanted to be a soldier and grew up to be both soldier 
and doctor in the fever-ridden Panama Canal Zone. The 
author lays greater emphasis on Gorgas’ childhood than 
on his later life and achievements. 


WINGS FOR NIKIAS. By Josephine Blackstock, (G. P. 
Putnam’s). $2. This war's test of courage is not limited to 
adults, as the children of occupied countries well know. 
Nikias is a representative but real character. Straightfor- 
ward and moving story of Greece in the year 1940. 


STORIES FROM THE GREAT METROPOLITAN 
OPERAS. By Helen Dike. (Random House). $2. Stories 
of 25 famous operas in the regular repertoire_of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera, together with a list of characters, descrip- 
tion of prominent scenes, and most of the leading airs 
and motives in musical notation. Biographical notes on 
the composers are also included. A must for art lovers, 
too, because of Tenggren’s 100 superb illustrations. 





Answers to Victory Quiz, Page 8 


HEADLINE NEWS: Giraud, Smolensk, Donets, Gafsa, Patton. 
PACIFIC ISLANDS: E, C, F, A, D, B. 

JANE ADDAMS: b, c, c, a. 

WOMEN WITH WINGS: b, b, b, ec. 
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EDITORIAL MEMO 


From Us to You: 





{eee 





We have felt for a long time the need 
for a new outlet—an avenue of infor- 
mal gossip, chitehat—call it what you 
will. It’s not an editorial on some 
timely theme. It isn’t a sales letter, for 
the Cireulation Department promises to 
stay strictly in the background. It’s just 
a column where “We” the Editors of 
Scholastic Publications can talk to 
“You” the Subscribers about many little 
items in the day’s work of both of us. 
So here goes with Editorial Memo—a 
column that will appear when the spirit 
moves us and the space permits. 


That little word “space” brings up 
again the pinch of war rationing that 
iffects not only your pantry shelves but 
every periodical in the land. Scholastic, 
Junior Scholastic, and World Week, 
just the same as the Saturday Evening 
Post or the Grovers Corners Clarion 
have had to bow to the orders of the 
War Production Board imposing a pro 
ata reduction in the amount of paper 
we can use during the year 1943. So 
far, the cut amounts to 10 per cent of 
our last year’s consumption. 

Our publications have met this ur- 
gent need by every known method of 
economy. We have been compelled to 
cut to the bone the number of free 
opies formerly distributed to teachers 
for trial orders. With the April 12th 
issue we shall begin trimming all our 
magazines to a slightly smaller page 
size. It will reduce margins of white 
space on each page, but will not cut 
lown the actual amount of text or il- 
lustrations. 

As a last resort, it has been necessary 
to reduce the number of pages in the 
issues of the magazines by various 
amounts, usually oak but not over 
ight pages per issue, from the standard 
ize we had been running in 1942. The 
special War Transportation Issue of 
March 22 had been planned before the 
present paper cuts were imposed and 
therefore carried a larger number of 
pages than usual. 

For the rest of the spring semester 
ve hope not to fall below the following 
minima: Senior Scholastic, 32 pages 
Combined Edition) ; Junior Scholastic, 
12 pages; World Week, 16 pages. 
These sizes will not occur in every 
issue, but only in a few. 

One thing we can promise all our 
subscribers: No matter what changes 
and condensations are required by the 


cms stringency, the editorial staff of 


c magazine will never com- 
promise in their determination to crowd 
in every ounce of educational and jour- 
nalistic quality they can give. 

o * 2 


Our Michigan field agent nearly 
blitzed us out of our chairs the other 
day when he sent in a single order 
from Detroit's Denby High School 
(Leigh G. Cooper, Principal) for 2,342 
copies of the Combined Edition of 
Scholastic—the largest single order re- 


_ceived this year. What we particularly 


liked about this one was the way it 
came. No salesmanship effort whatever! 
The head of the History Department, 
Mr. Henry Hartmann, just got his 
teachers together, considered all possi- 
bilities, and agreed that Scholastic was 
the most effective classroom publication 
for every student in the 9th, 10th, 11th 
and 12th grade Social Studies classes. 
And by taking the Combined Edition, 
they made it usable for the English 
classes too. 
oO o oO 

Death has come dishearteningly close 
to Scholastic Publications in recent 
months. Not only have we _ lost 
Ernestine Taggard, of whom special 
mention was made in the March 29 
issue, but the following other friends: 

Stephen Vincent Benet, poet, novel- 
ist, and short story writer, 3 had been 
serving this year as a member of the 
English Advisory Board of Scholastic 
Publications. Though but 44 years old, 
Mr. Benet had established himself as 
one of the most distinguished and crea- 
tive men of letters of his time. Imbued 
with a deep sense of American pa- 
triotism and democracy, many of his 
writings, including the Pulitzer Prize- 
winning epic poem, John Brown's Body, 
and such classic short stories as “The 
Devil and Daniel Webster” had made 
him an ideal writer for reprinting in 
Scholastic and Junior Scholastic. 

Mabel A. Bessey, teacher, editor, and 
author, long head of the English De- 
partment at Bay Ridge High School, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Miss Bessey was. for- 
merly (1931-33) contributing editor 
of the English section of Scholastic. She 
was the author of Precis Writing and 
other well-known texts, and was popu- 
lar as a lecturer and consultant among 
the English teachers of the nation. 

Omar P. Goslin, specialist in pic- 
torial graphics, for several years a reg- 
ular contributor to Scholastic in the 
department entitled “Behind the Head- 
lines.” With his wife Ryllis Alexander 
Goslin as writer, this team had made a 
reputation for themselves in the visual 
presentation of social and economic 
problems. They were the authors of 
Rich Man, Poor Man, Our Town's 
Business, Democracy Today and To- 
morrow, and other graphic books. 


» 


Off the Press 


Maps and How to Understand Them. 
by Henry B. Lent, with maps and charts 
by Richard Edes Harrison, is a new and 
useful pamphlet publication by Consoli- 
dated Aircraft Corporation. It will be par- 
ticularly valuable for Social Studies and 
Pre-Flight Aeronautics courses putting em- 
phasis on modern global geography. It 
provides simple but authoritative descrip- 
tions and illustrations of all the major map 
projections in use, and includes raany map 
study problems in air routes, plus ques- 
tions and teaching aids. Teachers may se- 
cure free copies for every member of their 
classes in one package by addressing Con- 
solidated Aircraft Corp., San Diego, Calif., 
jand mentioning Scholastic Publications. 

In our issue for March 1-6, 1943, we 

incorrectly stated that the Teaching Aids 
Service of the New Jersey Teachers Col- 
lege, Upper Montclair, N. J., would send 
lists of Visual and Teaching Aids on a 
variety of subjects dealing with war activ- 
ities free upon request. While these ma- 
terials will be sent free to the librarians of 
sublic high schools in New Jersey, the 
lists are available at prices ranging from 
15c to 50c to other persons interested. 
Scholastic regrets this error. 


School officials are already Me ag to 
think about commencement for 1943. 
They will find the Wartime Commence- 
ment Manual published by the National 
Education Association of value in prepar- 
ing programs. It contains summaries of 
outstanding programs for 1942, some com- 

lete scripts, numerous references, and a 
list of sdleomed NEA publications. Copies 
may be secured for 35c each from the 
Association offices, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. Discounts on 
quantity. orders. 

The NEA has also published For This 
We Fight, a pageant of America at war, 
suitable for wartime commencement or 
assembly exercises. This pageant, complete 
with production notes and_ illustrations, 
costs 25c. 

oo = a 

A Handbook of War Savings School 
Assembly Programs has been prepared by 
the Education Section, War Savings Staff, 
U. S. Treasury Department, ‘Washington, 
D. C. It contains hve tested war savings 
plays, suggestions on how to promote your 
school’s program, suggestions for writing 
your own scripts, and a list of government 
publications and services available. 


















YOUR COPIES 
ARE LATE... 


BECAUSE of wartime conditions 
all forms of transportation are 
uncertain. To give you better 
service we have ied up our 
eg ram. Your copies 

pm — om plant in Day- 
ton, Ohio, on the same dey each 
week. If they are late it is due 
to conditions beyond our control. 
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~ oe "ARE YOUR STUDENTS 


“A QUESTION BOX” MISS JONES! 


x HERE ARE THE ANSWERS Form a Classroom Club 


Take this advice scores of teachers would AT THESE LOW PRICES 


give you! They’ve solved this problem by let- 25¢ a copy—for orders of ten or 
ting their students read the answers for them- more 

selves in the Boy Dates Girl book. There’s a new 
revised edition—just off the press. Written in 
the high school vernacular, this story of typi- 
64 PAGES cal high school students answers questions 















20c a copy—for orders of 100 or 
more 


35c each for single copies 








NEW EDITION—Just off and problems without being “preachy”; offers YOUR STUDENTS WILL BE 
the press — Complete excellent personal guidance and teaches EAGER TO BUY THIS BOOK 
Index on Manners etiquette. 





SUC SUC MUTCD TUCK ty Gay Head 


A new 64-page book about a brother and sister, who are typical 

jenior high school students. It contains 19 illustrated stories of their 

Low Classroom Rates adventures at Junior High school and among their friends. This 

For Bulk Quantities popular book teaches manners and courtesy while providing enter- 
taining reading material. 





15¢ each for 10 or more 
64 pages—attractive colored cover—scores of humorous illustrations 


25c ea. for single copies by SCHOLASTIC’S Art Director, Katherine C. Tracy 





Your students enjoy these stories in SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES — 





They'll Enjoy These Two Books Too! USE THIS HANDY ORDER FORM 
SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP Please send me: BULK CLASSROOM RATES 
A DIVISION OF SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES —_———. sopies BOY DATES GIRL book BOY DATES GIRL BOOK 





430 Kinnord Avenue, Dayton, Ohic jes BIB AND TUCK book (Fer High Schools) 
CASH WITH ORDER on quantities of less than 10 Please. 10 or more copies 25c each 
SUBSCRIBERS to SCHOLASTIC—WORLD WEEK—JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC may have orders 100 or more copies. 20c each 
for 10 of more copies added to their regular bills for the magazines. Single copy .. .35¢ each 
‘nn BIB AND TUCK BOOK 





(For Junior High Schools) 
10 or more copies 5c each 








Single copy 25¢ each 
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NEW MOVIES 


AIR FORCE 
4A A Warner Brothers Picture 


Air Force has a new type of heroine 

“Mary Ann.” She’s no pin-up girl, but 
Flying Fortress, beloved by every man 
bos urd her. 

The plot is the log of the “Ma 
\nn.” On December 6, 1941, she am 
ff from her California base for Hickam 
Field, Hawaii. Her crew had been told 
hey were on a “routine training flight.” 
By the time they reached Pearl Harbor, 

they knew better. 

From Pearl Harbor, the “Mary Ann” 
as sent to Wake Island, flying by dead 
eckoning. At Wake it was the begin- 
ing of the end for the gallant band 
f Marines holding out there. Orders 





ped the “Mary Ann” on her way to 
elp Manila. 

Now the war really came home to 
the crew of the “Mary Ann.” Over 


Manila they were attacked by Japanese 
Zeros, their captain was killed, and the 
Mary Ann” was badly damaged. After 
eing repaired she took to the air and 
flew south to the Battle of the Coral 
9@a. 

Air Force is full of breathless, realistic 
ction. The combat scenes were based 
m actual records of the Army Air 
Forces. Junior Scholastic’s Blue Ribbon 
for April is awarded to this outstand- 
ing motion picture. 


IDAHO 
y A Republic Picture 


Here’s a new and different type of 
western. Instead of riding about on 
bronchos, the cowboys cover the lone 
prairie in automobiles. They get the 
latest news not by Pony Express but by 
radio bulletin. If you like your westerns 
wild and woolly, though, don’t let such 
modernism discourage you. The hero, 
Roy Rogers, still shoots from the hip. 

The story is about a judge (Harry 
Shannon) who tries to stamp out a 
gambling resort in his community. He 
is framed by the gamblers. Things look 
pretty black, but Ranger Rogers shoots 
it out to a happy ending. 


Y MOVIE CHECKUP 


vv Tops, Don’t Miss: Commandos 
Strike at Dawn. Shadow of a Doubt. 
In Which We Serve. Journey for Mar- 
garet. Saludos Amigos. Air Force. 

“~“ Worthwhile: The Amazing Mrs. 
Holliday. The Immortal Sergeant. Star 
Spangled Rhythm. Random Harvest. 
Life Begins at 8:30. Meanest Man in 
the World. 

¥ §8o0-So: China Girl. 
Never Lovelier. Idaho. 


You Were 





HE PAINTS ; WITH LIGHT 


T’S hard to believe that a man who 

has painted some of the most color- 
ful pictures in the world never uses a 
brush or a palette. But A. F. Dickerson 
doesn’t. He mixes lights as an artist 
mixes paint, and he has many master- 
pieces to his credit. One is the lighting of 
Niagara Falls. 





When “Dick’’ was young he never 
thought much about light. Coming from 
a small town in Texas (Cuero, which is 
Mexican for “‘hide’’), he liked outdoor 
life. He proved that he had regular 
bronc busting tendencies, too, when he 
drove the first car ever seen around 
those parts. He tried to jump a ditch 
and broke the radiator. 





A true Texan, Mr. 
Texas A. & M. College; after he gradu- 
ated, he came to the General Electric 
Company in Schenectady as a student 
engineer. Soon he was transferred to 


Dickerson went to 


the Illuminating Laboratory. Dick 
didn’t like northern weather, however, 
so he began to save for his fare back 
to Texas. He had almost enough when 
he went on a canoeing trip up the Mo- 
hawk River. He worked so hard pad- 
dling that all his savings slipped out of 


GENERAL 


The Story of 
A. F. Dickerson 





his pocket. His destiny was sealed with 
a splash! 

The first break on the job came when 
Dick’s boss asked him to gather data 
on exposition lighting. When he was 
doing research in the Library of Con- 
gress, he worked so late one night that 
he found himself locked in. 

After he became resident engineer of 
lighting for the Panama-Pacific Exposi- 
tion in 1915, his career was settled. He 
played an important part in the lighting 
of the Brazilian Centennial in 1922 and 
the Chicago Century of Progress Fair in 
1933, but by far his greatest achieve- 
ment was at the Golden Gate Exposi- 
tion at San Francisco in 1939-40, where 
he used kilowatts to produce a veritable 
fairyland. The people there thought he 
did such a good job that they presented 
him with a key to the city. 

Between expositions Mr. Dickerson 
has installed street lighting from Jones 
Beach on the Atlantic to Wiltshire 
Boulevard in Los Angeles. 





Now, as head of the entire Lighting 
Division of General Electric at Sche- 
nectady, Dick has probably ceased feel- 
ing bad about staying up North. After 
the war, it’s his ambition to help make 
this a lighter, safer world, just as every 
alert boy today is dreaming of what he 
wants to do “when the lights go on 
again.”” General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, New York. 


* +. . 


Listen to the “‘Hour of Charm” 10 p.m. 
EWT Sundays over NBC network and 
the G-E news program with Frazier 
Hunt 6 p.m. EWT Tuesdays, Thursdays, 
and Saturdays over CBS and American 
(F-M) networks. 


ELECTRIC 


966-19M-211 













Fascinator to 
wear evenings... 
wonderfu in 
pastels. 





Get one ball of crochet cotton that costs 
a few cents, and start with the simplest 
hat. Soon you can make all the charming hats, 


shawls and gloves in this new book. Think of | 


the variety you can have at tiny cost! Get the 
book at your favorite retail store, or MAIL 
COUPON TODAY! 
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Head-hugger . . . ador- 
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eotbere, —* Cute with your best 


sport dress, and easy! 
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«! 
Lot of charm , » « little 
- - + big lacy Crochet your own sailor 


«+ « it’s smart! 
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cat | These six 10¢ crochet hooks all 
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orre® * for 50c. Order them today! 


The Spvol Cotton Company, Dept. SM4 

54 Clark Street, Newark, New Jersey 

Please send me the following books at 10¢ each 

(If less are ordered, check those desired and 

enclose 10¢ for each copy.) 

C) Easy-to-make Hats, © Edgings, Bk. 162 
Searves and Acces- O Magic of Crochet, 

Bk. 168 


sories, Bk. 192 : 
OD Learn How, Bk. 170 ©) smart Chair Sets, 
Bk ie 


© Dollies, Bk. 184 
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“All these different units would work together, as a task force. Savvy?” 





TUCK and Bo Tanner were sitting 

on the back porch steps when Bib 
came out of the house. As she 
walked across the porch, she caught 
a snatch of their conversation, some- 
thing about “a task force.” 

“I wish you'd explain to me what 
a task force is,” she said, going down 
the steps. “I'm always reading it in 
the news, but I’ve never under- 
stood—” 

“Elementary, my dear Watson,” 
Tuck grinned, delighted at the 
chance to display his knowledge. 
“It's a special force made up of dif- 
ferent armed units. You see—” 

“No, I don’t see,” Bib interrupted. 
“Stop talking like a dictionary and 
explain!” 

“Okay.” Tuck picked up a stick 
and drew a circle on the ground. 
“Now this is an island in the Pacific 
that we're trying to take back from 
the Japs. Well, to do the job we need 
planes to bomb it, cruisers and de- 
stroyers to shell the harbor and 
knock off the enemy’s ships, and a 


TASK FORCE 


landing force of tanks and infantry 
to clean up the enemy’s ground 
forces. All these different units 
would work together, as a task force. 
Savvy?” 

Bib nodded with satisfaction. “I 
do now. Thanks, professor,” She 
started toward the tool shed, then 
turned. “Howsabout you and Bo 
joining my task force in the garden? 
One unit could hoe potatoes, another 
water the tomato plants, and—” 

“Heck, you don’t need a task force 
to look after one little garden,” Tuck 
scoffed. 

“Besides, we're resting up for the 
summer,” Bo added, stretching his 
legs. “We're gonna volunteer for the 
Land Army and work on a farm.” 

“A fine Land Army you'd make, if 
you're too lazy to hoe a few pota- 
toes!” Bib retorted, but she knew 
that further argument was useless. 

She'd finished watering the tomato 
plants when she saw Mrs. Womack 
in her back yard next door. “Hello, 
Mrs. Womack” she called. “I peeked 
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icross the fence a while ago and saw 
how nice your garden looks.” 

“Yes. doesn’t it?” Mrs. Womack 
came to the fence. “What I’m wor- 
ried about is how it’s going to look. 
I'm starting to work at the aircraft 
plant tomorrow.” 

“Maybe Tuck and I could take 
care of the garden,” Bib suggested. 
“He’s stopped working. Mr. Cobb 
closed the market and joined the 
Army.” 

“Really? Well, it would certainly 
be a good deed, if you could help 
me,” Mrs. Womack said gratefully. 
“I was talking to Mrs. Lucas and 
Mrs. Henshaw down the street 
today. We've all started Victory Gar- 
dens and now we're taking jobs—” 

“Goodness, it would be a shame to 
let your gardens go to waste!” Bib 
said. “Tl go talk to Tuck and Bo.” 


Wuen Bib put the problem up 
to the boys, they immediately came 
to life. 

“Say, Bo,” Tuck said, “we've been 
talking about being war workers. 
Maybe this is our job— —to work for 
the war workers!” 

“Sure,” Bo agreed. “You go talk 
to Mrs. Lucas ond I'll see Mrs. Hen- 
shaw. Bib, you tell Mrs. Womack 
everything’s okay.” 

So they started out, ech heading 
for a different house on the street. 
Tuck didn’t know Mrs. Lucas, but 
he thought he knew where she lived. 
When he rank the doorbell and 
lady answered, he said, “I’m Tuck 
Tucker. Some of us kids in the neigh- 
borhood thought we might help take 
care of your Victory Garden.” 

“Oh, you want Mrs. Lucas,” the 
lady replied. “She lives next door. 
I'm Mrs. Birnbaum. I wonder if one 
of you kids could look after my chil- 
dren two afternoons a week while I 

o to the Red Cross se wing room. 
Pa be g glad to pay you a fee.” 

“Well.” Tuck hesitated, then de- 
cided that he and Bo could manage 
the gardens, if Bib wanted this job. 
“My sister Bib is good at that sort 
of thing. I'll tell her to come see 
you about it.” 

Tuck went on to Mrs. 
house and she was delighted when 
she heard about the volunteer gar- 


deners. She said it was a very pa- 
triotic project. 

When he got back home, Bib and 
Bo were already there. “Look,” he 
said to Bib, “I have a job for you, 
minding Mrs. Birnbaum’s kids.” 

“And I have one for you!” Bib 
came back. “Mrs. Womack’s sister 
just phoned and wanted to know if 
you'd build her a chicken coop—” 

“Gosh!” Tuck exclaimed. “Look’s 
like you're going to do a lot of gar- 
dening, Bo.” 

“Me?” Bo cried. “I heard about 
four jobs between here and Mrs. 
Henshaw’s: carrying groceries, chop- 
ping wood, mending a roof, white- 
washing a garage—oh, and Mr. Hen- 
shaw said the ration board wanted 
some kids to help with typing and 
filing.” 


“Wowie, what we need is a—a task 


force!” Tuck snapped his fingers. 
“Hey, how about a Jefferson Task 
Force?” 


Tue three of them were waiting 
for Mr. McBee when he walked into 
the principal’s office the next morn- 
ing. Tuck explained the plan they'd 
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make surveys of their neighbor- 
hoods, and get neighborhood kids to 
fill the jobs. Mr. McBee was immedi- 
ately “sold” on the project. He sug- 
gested that the Jeff, Jr. office be used 
as Task Force headquarters. 

Toby Uansa, the editor, agreed 
and the Jeff, Jr. office was a beehive 
of activity for the next few days. 
Ninety per cent of the student body 
volunteered for the Task Force. 
Most of the others either had jobs 
or were busy at home. 

As Bib, Tuck, and: Bo left the Jeff, 
Jr. office Friday afternoon, they met 
Mr. McBee in the corridor. “I just 
had two telephone calls that will in- 
terest you,” he said. “One was from 
the Mayor, congratulating us on a 
fine pie ce of community work. The 
other,” he added with a twinkle in 
his eye, “was from my friend, Paul 
Abbott, the principal of Hamilton 
Junior High. He said every time he 
turned on the radio or read a news- 
paper, Jefferson was up to something 
new! He wanted to know what we 
had over here. I kidded him and 
said, ‘I thought you knew—the best 
kids of all go to Je fferson, Paull!’” 


worked out for volunteer groups to —Gay HEAD 
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YOURE IN THE GROOVE IF 
YOU READ TRUE COMICS 


ERE’S the comic all the hep boys and girls are reading. 
Are you on the beam with TRUE COMICS? Try out 
a copy and you'll see why it’s tops with the gang. These 
comics make sense! They’re plenty exciting and make 
swell reading, but they are all true, all about real people. 
Heroes like “Uncle Dan’ Callaghan, the fighting admiral, 
desert warrior Montgomery, are the real McCoy . . . their 
stories are more thrilling than any fantastic make-believe. 
The inside dope on secret codes, facts on how the United 
States trains its parachute troops, little-known stories 
about well-known people . . . features like these and 
more, too, in each issue of TRUE COMICS make it a truly 
different magazine. You'll get a bang out of every 
one of its 64 pages of full-color comics. An all-new issue 
is published every month. 

If you really want to be cooking with gas, subscribe 
for a year—save money and be sure of getting every issue 
hot off the press. 10c a copy at newsstands .. . only $1 
for twelve issues, if you subscribe. Or two subscriptions, 
sent to different names, for only $1.85! The arithmetic 
class says each subscriber makes an extra saving that 
way 
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Parents’ Magazine Press 
52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York, N. Y 























Enclosed is $.______.. Please enter the following sub- 
scription(s) for the next twelve issues of TRUE COMICS. 
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Address 
HERE'S A HANDY ORDER FORM City —_____— State = 

YOU ENCLOSE CASH Name 

LL SEND THE MAGAZINE Address 
City State 
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BOMBS AWAY! 


OVER THE BLUE 
MEDITERRANEAN 


And the bombardier may be the best 
badminton player in your group 


That’s the beauty of Badminton— 
it develops the fast-thinking, split- 
second muscle response and the 
“eye” that the bombardier needs 
to drop his explosive eggs on a 
dot in the sea. Badminton is a great 
body developer, too—great for 
youngsters, civilians and workers 
in war plants. Anybody can play 
badminton almost anywhere. For 
finest equipment ask for Wilson's 
at your dealer’s. Wilson Sporting 
Goods Co., Chicago, New York 
and other leading cities. 






























































FREE 
Badminton Rules 
and Year Book 

1: Write! 
* 

iT’s 

WILSON 
TODAY 
IN 
SPORTS 
EQUIPMENT 
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SPORTS 
They Serve 


UR star tennis players these days are 
doing most of their serving for 
Uncle Sam. Practically every famous 
layer is in the armed services. So we | 
1 sca the other day from S. Wallis | 


| Merrihew, editor of the American Lawn | 
| Tennis Magazine. Mr. Merrihew is a 
|one-man Information Bureau on_ all 


| 


things having to do with tennis. Be-| 
| sides having a memory longer than one | 
of Henry Kaiser’s assembly lines, he cor- 
responds with all the ranking we aaa 

We dropped in on him for a chat one 
afternoon. And before you could say 
“Hitler is a bedbug,” he was rattling 
off the names of the famous stars. It 
was very impressive and went some- 
thing like this: 

“Ted Schroeder, the national cham- 
pion, is an ensign; Frankie Parker is a 
private; Gardnar Mulloy’s a lieutenant; 
Gil Hall’s a sergeant”; and so on, and 
so on, and so on, 

We learned that, of the 15 ranking 
amateur players, 10 are definitely in the 
services. Four others may be in, for all 
Mr. Merrihew knows; while one, Fran- 
cisco Segura, is a citizen of Ecuador. 

“Furthermore,” Mr. Merrihew con- 
tinued, whipping out a fat stack of 
sheets from < bottom drawer, “nearly 
all the professional stars are also serv- 
ing ‘em up against the Axis.” Don 
Budge, Fre Perry, and Frankie Kovacs 
are all wearing khaki, while Bobby 
Riggs is now a welder doing vital de- 
fense work. 


FOREIGN STARS 


Having exhausted all the home prod- 
ucts, we asked him about the forei 
stars. Were they dishing it out to the 
Axis in as great numbers as our stars? 

“They're all in it, too!” Mr. Merrihew 
answered, a little more slowly this time. 
“Take a look at this.” He reached into 
a drawer and drew out a photograph. 

We saw the head and shoulders of 
a thin-faced fellow with a heavy stub- 
ble of whiskers, a dirty face and strag- 
gly blond hair. He was smiling in a 
weary sort of way. We turned over the 
picture and read: 

“Davis Cup star, John. Bromwich, 
cools off in a jungle pool at an advanced 
base of the Australian Army in New 
Guinea.” 

Johnny Bromwich was perhaps the 

eatest amateur player in the world 
cae Hitler set out to conquer it. 





—H. L. Mastin, Sports Editor 





SPEED 


Pre-Proved 
in your 


“ARMOUR? S 
TESTED GUT 








Restring Job! 


|@ The blinding speed of a well-hit serve 
\or a baseline drive must start with the 
| strings in your racket. 

That’s where Armour’s Tested Gut can 

help you. For we test the split-second live- 
'liness of every one of the Tested Armour 
| Brands in scientific laboratory tests. 
| That pre-proved liveliness is a mighty 
|good reason to say: “‘Armour’s, please” 
the next time you have your racket re- 
strung. — 


Take Your Choice of 6 Tested Brands 
at Your Dealer’s Now! 
GOLD STAR © TILDEN JUNIOR © VARSITY 


SUPER SPECIAL ¢ DAVIS CUP 
TILDEN CHAMPIONSHIP 


Armour and Company 
Chicago, Ilinois 


— 
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TED WILLIAMS 


ERNIE .OMBARD! 
American Le National League 

Batting Champion Batting Champion 
1942—Batti 1942—Battin 
Average—.35 Average—.33 


Choose 
LOUISVILLE 


SLUGGER 
BATS 
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Year Book for 1943. 
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“Hedgehog” city in Russia between 


Smolensk and Kursk. 


~ 


7. To look at. 

8. Evening. 

9. To furnish with weapons. 

ll. Ballot. 

12. To make use of. 

13. Metal in its natural state. 

14. She made our first American flag. 

16. Stick. 

19. The eggs of fish. 

20. A member of an ancient race in Peru. 


22. To steal from. 


24. A type of poem with dignified style. 

25. British at in South Pacific, east 
of the New Hebrides. 

27. Plead. 

28. Spoil. 

29. Nothing. 

80. Excessive. 


. The capital of Norway. 

. Author of British social security plan. 

Still, in addition, nevertheless. 

. To declare, aftirm. 

. Northeast 

. Pass in Tunisia, recaptured by United 
Nations. 

10. The second note of the scale. 

12. Organization for the entertainment of 

service men 

15. The color gold in heraldry. 

17. A single person or thing. 

18. District of Columbia. 

21. At a distance. 

23. Island of the Dutch East Indies. 

24. Old English. 

26. Anger. 

28. Mountain. 


Last Week’s Solution 
ACROSS: 1-Sevastopol; 7-slur; 8-is.; 10-omens; 
13-Moscow; 15-sunk; 16-Sino; 18-Hitler; 19-Negro; 
2l-on; 22-pins; 25-Stalingrad. 
DOWN: 1-Stimson; 2-vs.; 3-alack; 4-Su; 5-trow; 
6§-own; 9-sou; ll-evil; 12-scorned; 14-snag; 16- 
sting; 17-neo; 18-Hopi; 20-eat; 23-in; 24-Sr. 





DID YOU use the Coupon 
on the Back Cover of the 
March 29th 
JUNIOR 


issue of 


SCHOLASTIC * 
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Joke of the Week 






The best joke this week was sent in 
by Dorothy Lourquin of Green Bay, 
Wis.: 

Grocer: “What was that woman com- 
plaining about?” 

Clerk: “The long wait.’ 

Grocer: “Can you beat that! Yester- 
day she complained about the short 
weight.” 


Same Difference 
Officer: “You brought me the wrong 
boots, stupid. Can’t you see that one 
of them is black, and the other brown?” 
Orderly: “Yes sir. But your other pair 
is just the same.” 


Might Knife Their Way 
A man and wife, hiking in the woods, 
suddenly realized that they had lost 
their way. 
“I wish Emily Post were here with 
us,” said the woman. “I think we took 
the wrong fork.” 


nee Levine, P.S. 34, Jersey City, N. J. 


Solo? 
Visitor: “And when do you get your 
wings?” 
Air Cadet: “This afternoon. I’m on 
K. P. cutting up chicken.” 


Colleen Coombs, Lago, Idaho 


Company Coming]! 

A patriotic lady sent the following 
invitation to an officer at a nearby Army 
post: “Mr. and Mrs. Brown request the 
pleasure of Captain Green’s company at 
dinner.” 

The next day she was somewhat 
startled when she read the reply: “With 
the exception of five men on leave and 
three on sick list, Captain Green’s Com- 
pany accept with pleasure your invita- 
tion to dinner.” 





(ka-mo0-fler). One 
who is employed or 


camofleur 


skilled in the work of camouflage, or who 
uses camouflage. 


canned Willie 6°", ) 4.2 


hash in used in the American 


Army. 

. (kar bin). A short light- 
carbine weight rifle (formerly 
musket), used especially by cavalry and 
now recently adopted by the U.S. War 
Department to ae the .45-caliber serv- 
ice automatic pistol, previously carried by 
infantry officers. 


cans, as 


From ‘‘The War Dictionary,’’ by Louise G. and Albert 
Parry, Consolidated Book Publishes, Inc., Chicago, Ill., 
reprinted by permission of the authors and publisher. 








If you want to keep mentally 
alert and physically fit PLAY 
TENNIS. Play the great game 
regularly. And be sure to 
enter your school’s INTRA- 
MURAL TOURNAMENT. 
You’re bound to win, even if 
you lose, because of the con- 
tacts you'll make and the 
experience-you’ll acquire. 


The LINEN THREAD Co., Inc. 


Makers of Gold Medal Sports Nets 
60 East 42nd St. New York 


Baltimore, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
Gloucester, Boston, San Francisco 
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1’ June 1903-—six months before the 
Wright brothers made their famous 
flight—a woman piloted an aircraft 
with a motor. The woman was Brazilian- 
born Aida de Acosta (she is now an 
American citizen). The flight took place 
near Paris, France, and the aircraft was 
a clumsy blimp which carried a small 
motor. 

Aida de Acosta was not the first of the 
“women with wings.” Almost a century 
before a woman had headed the first 
air force in the world’s history. She was 


Mme. Marie Madeleine Sophie Blan- 
chard. In 1804, Napoleon appointed 
her as Chief of Air Service. Mme. 


Blanchard was killed in 1819, when her 
balloon caught fire. 

Another woman pioneer of aviation 
was Bessica Raiche, who aided Orville 
and Wilbur Wright in their work. She 
was honored by the Aeronautical So- 
ciety in 1910 as the “First Woman Avia- 
tor of America.” 

Since those early years, many a wom- 
an has become a well-known aviatrix.* 
Here is a short list of outstanding wom- 
an pilots and their exploits: 

Harriet Quimby was the first woman 
to earn a pilot’s license in the United 
States, and the first woman to fly the 
English Channel alone. 

Amy Johnson Mollison made many 
flights between Britain and Australia, 
Japan and Africa. 

Jacqueline Cochran 
ternational speed 


holds the in- 
record for 2,000 


kilometers.* Her record of 331 miles 
per hour was established in 1940 on 
Wilson, Calif., 


a course between Mt. 


DS FIATION 


Women With RE 


and Mesa Giganta, N. M. She also holds 
other international and national rec- 
ords. 

Amelia Earhart was America’s great- 
est aviatrix. She flew the Atlantic, but 
was lost in the Pacific on an attempted 
round-the-world flight. 


AIDING UNCLE SAM 


In the United States today there are 
2,173 licensed woman pilots. Some of 
these pilots operate private airports 
and flying schools. Forty-two women 
are certified instructors in our Civilian 
Pilot Training Program. They are co- 
operating with the Army and Navy 
Air Forces in giving potintnery train- 
ing to many thousands of young men 
who will soon be flying for Uncle Sam. 

One trainee was recently asked his 
opinion of this training system. “Well,” 
he replied, “a woman taught me to 

walk. Why shouldn’t a woman teach 
me to fly?” 

Other women are directly taking 
part in the war effort by serving as 
WAFS—members of the Women’s 
Auxiliary Ferrying Squadron. They fly 
new planes from the factories to Army 
airfields. Thus they release male pilots 
for combat duty. 

The WAFS are commanded by Mrs. 
Nancy Harkness Love, whose husband 
is an officer in the Air Transport Com- 
mand. Mrs. Love has had much flying 
experience, and once helped her hus- 
band operate a flying school. 

The WAFS wear uniforms, and have 
a barracks at Wilmington, Del. 

Next Week: Ground Work. 





Official U. 8S. Army photo 


Flying Nurses of the U. S. Army! Photo shows Second Lieutenants Ruth V. 
Finney (left) and Geraldine L. Curtis, ready to take off on a training mission. 





TO JUMP 
OR NOT 10 JUMP 


EVER tell me that exercises in aero- 


dynamics aren’t important. About 
10 years ago two of us were assigned 
to a cross country flight in an-XO-31. 

It was March and the wind was 
plenty rough and gusty. Somewhere 
near Cumberland, Md., we hit th: 
“grandpappy” of all these gusts, and 
we distinctly felt something snap and 
give way. I glanced around at the tail 
and my heart did a flip-flop. The plane 
and I were likely to part company. Th« 
struts had given way and the right side 
of the horizontal stabilizer with its ek 
vator were drooping at a 30-degre« 
angle. 

The same thought rose to our lips 

“Shall we jump?” We still had some 
elevator control, however, and decided 
to try to find out what happened first 

Now purely by coincidence, Johnny 
and I had just been required to do an 
aerodynamic study of that same XO-31 
We had used a 1-20th scale model and 
in the Wright Field wind tunnel we had 
really put it through its paces. 

We were scared, but we started writ 
ing notes to each other, trying to recall 
the results of our study. One of us 
fortunately remembered that there was 
no load on the tail at 65 m.p.h. Ow 
problem, then, was to fly that ship at 
that speed. Johnny was at the controls 
and he never flew more smoothly. 

We reached Bolling. We talked it 
over and decided to try a landing. How- 
ever, we did drop a message saying that 
we were minus half a tail and to “get 
out the fire engines and meat wagon.” 
As we hit the ground and rolled to a 
stop, a piece of the tail surface broke off. 

The spirit of the Air Forces was neve: 
stated better than by Johnny’s ‘remark 
when somebody asked why we didn’t 
jump. “If we had jumped when I first 
wanted to,” he said, “we never would 
have known what caused the failure.” 

As a result of staying with it, the 
cause was determined and the tail 
surfaces redesigned. 





From Lessons That Live, a collection of 
narratives by Army pilots, telling of their 
narrowest escapes; published by the U. S. 
Army Air Forces. 
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AMERICAN HEARTS FLY WITH IT 


This is Jimmy, the boy go 
_who lived next door. Fal 
# Last year he made the 
- football team. This year 
he’s making history. 


PICTURE THAT 
REMEMBERS 
PEARL HARBOR. 


- IT COMES IN MEN YOU CAN’T HELP LOVING! 


TO YOU 
FROM UD VLC VOD NINE MEN AND 


‘MARY ANN’ THE 
FLYING FORTRESS=- 
TOGETHER THEY 
RULE THE SKY! 


PRODUCED BY 


HAL 8. WALLA 


.. AS THE MEN WHO LOVED “MARY ANN’=THE FLYING FORTRESS: 
OHN GARFIELD* GIG YOUNG* HARRY CAREY* GEORGE TOBIAS* ARTHUR 
KENNEDY «JAS. BROWN*JOHN RIOGELY* SCREENPLAY: OUDLEY NICHOLS 


HOWARD, AWA 


PRODUCTION 


STUDENTS: check your theatre to find the date! 2... of Boy, kow- your go for tha one! 








THERES WO LIMIT TO 
FLAVOR AND ENERGY 
(N PLANTERS 
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here’s no “‘ceiling’’ on flavor, and no rationing of energy, 
when you can get PLANTERS SALTED PEANUTS. Flavor? Well, just take a 


handful of PLANTERS and nibble on those fresh, crisp, salted nuggets! 


Energy? They’re one of America’s leading energy foods—rich in vitamins. 


For flavor, for energy, for your nickel’s biggest buy, get a bagful now. You'll 
know they’re PLANTERS by the picture of ‘““MR. PEANUT” on the wrapper. 
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| a} Big, complete, 22,000-word Webster Dictionary! 


JUST SEND 15c AND EMPTY PLANTERS BAGS! 

Here’s the dictionary every student should own—a big, 

complete, up-to-date Webster Dictionary that contains 
410 pages, 22,000 definitions, 32 maps in color and 12 

{ 0 N LY special sections that are chock full of interesting, useful 

; facts, including an up-to-date digest of military and naval 





facts that you will want to refer to time and time again. 
Just mail 15¢ and two empty 5c Planters Peanut bags or 


15¢ and two 5c Planters Jumbo Block wrappers to 
PLANTERS, Dept. 10-S, Wilkes Barre, Pa. Do it today— 


and get the biggest bargain ever offered in dictionaries. 











